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Essay 


Introduction 

I first met Wissam Shawkat at a calligraphy exhibition 
in Dubai, in 2003. He was carrying his 2 year old 
daughter, Reem, in his arms. With a smile, he 
introduced himself: “I am Wissam Shawkat Matti 
from Basrah”. I immediately recalled the impression 
I had formed of the natives of Basrah: friendly, nicely 
spoken, articulate. 

His fascination with calligraphy began in his formative 
years, at elementary school. The development of the 
mind’s ability to think and reason more effectively 
and abstractly seems to begin in these highly 
transitional years. Calligraphy, in many ways, is an 
extension of man’s creative process. Though he is 
self-taught (an oddity in the history of calligraphy), 
there is an incorporated growth and unity in Wissam’s 
development as a calligrapher. He has secured his 
reputation as one of the finest calligraphers and one 
who transcends his own standing as a traditionalist by 
the endeavour to open new prospects for calligraphy - 
giving an aura of modernity to this art. 

He was born in 1974 in Basrah, Iraq, the third son of 
Shawkat Matti, a native of Mosul. “Both my parents 
were supportive of my early interest in calligraphy,” he 
recalls. “In order to make calligraphy pens, I remember 
my father driving me a long way from Basrah, to a 
place where wild bamboo grew”. Wissam was brought 
up in a happy house and by a mother, a school teacher, 
who also encouraged his fondness for calligraphy. 

The Formative Years 

Moments of inspiration know no time or place. 

In Wissam’s case, the flash of inspiration was 
experienced at elementary school thanks to a 
remarkable teacher named Muhammad Riza Suhail. 


Suhail was a talented teacher, and among his friends 
were the late calligrapher Muhammad Saqqar (d. 

2014) and the poet Badir Shakir al-Sayyab and others. 
One day, in an art lesson, Suhail decided to talk 
about calligraphy. He drew the forms of the Arabic 
letters i v E and a . These letters 
were rendered on a blackboard using a 1.5 inch white 
chalk. The subtle movement of Suhail’s hand and the 
manipulation of the chalk fascinated Wissam: “The 
forms of these few letters were carved in my mind, as it 
were. These moments were the incitement, the guiding 
light and the unexpected disclosure to allure me to the 
art of calligraphy.” 

Dealing with urban life in the city of Basrah 
In 1986, when Wissam was twelve years old, his 
family decided to move to Mosul, the city in northern 
Iraq, to escape the bombardment of Basrah during the 
Iraq-Iran War. Two years later, the family returned to 
Basrah and opened a stationery store selling cut paper, 
writing implements and other office supplies. It was 
a family-run business, and Wissam began developing 
his skills and knowledge of dealing with the urban 
life of Basrah, while getting known as a calligrapher 
in his own right. He was let loose in the city he loved 
once again and began his calligraphic knack: he would 
write signs both in school and out in the market¬ 
places. His teachers would ask him to write panels to 
be hung, shopkeepers needed signs to advertise their 
commodities. It was during these early times that 
Wissam began to have an insight into the significance 
of his art. He began to understand the interaction of 
substance and form and to respect the integrity of this 
important artistic medium. 
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A self-taught calligrapher 
Although teaching calligraphy is not an entirely 
universal practice, in the history of Ottoman masters 
of this art it is well known that a student would have 
to study or to “stand under” a master to enable him 
to “understand” the nuances of this art. Wissam was 
basically self-taught. The acquiring of an Ijazeh (a 
calligraphic certificate), again in the Ottoman context, 
is both an accolade and an important certificate which 
is awarded by an acknowledged calligrapher. It is the 
means to be recognised as a professional calligrapher. 

But there have been exceptions. Mahmud Jalal al-Din 
(d. 1829) amongst them - essentially self-taught, he 
nonetheless became one of the great masters of the 
century. A more recent example was Hamid al-Amadi 
(also known as Hamid Aytac, d. 1982), who was a 
talented student of calligraphy and who in essence 
was self-taught and is regarded as the last link in 
the chain of transmission as one who lived during 
both the Ottoman and the modern Turkish Republic. 
Wissam’s calligraphic hunger for mastering this art 
was no different from many others who had to adapt to 
a pattern of events in their lives, and who found artistic 
freedom in unlikely environments. He found clients 
and they found him, and he continued to practise 
calligraphy in the city that was once the capital of palm 
trees. Wissam recalls that “the evergreen feather- 
leaves of the palm tree were used to make calligraphy 
pens”. The creativity of man to produce something 
that is original and worthwhile, even when it seems 
most unlikely, is a process that is as old as human 
civilisation. 

Dubai: a glimmer of light 

Dubai has been a haven for many calligraphers, 

painters and art historians. It was in Dubai that 


Wissam found new freedom and opportunity in 
his professional career as a calligrapher. There is 
something about this city that induces energy and 
confidence. It was here that new ideas added to the 
urge to reiterate the dynamics of the past, to evoke 
the aesthetic roots of this remarkable art and to 
re-examine the visual power that is embedded in the 
calligraphic forms of the Arabic scripts. 

His new challenge was to symbolise the dynamic 
beauty of the part and form of each calligraphic letter 
while rejecting nothing of the past, by reacquainting 
the mind, the eyes and the hand with the minutiae; the 
individual details of his art. 

Fascination with the forms 

Calligraphy, in some ways, is bound by language, and 
if a language does not evolve and acquire technical 
terms for newly arrived inventions and ideas it is 
bound to wane. There is no irony in that. As both the 
spoken and written language are enriched and evolve 
over time, so will the forms and ideas of how to best 
articulate that change. 

Although some calligraphers are traditionalists - 
upholding centuries-old traditions - there are others 
who appear to be making headway, and who move 
forward in their work. I find Wissam engaging with 
both tradition and modernity with optimism and 
confidence. He recalls that even when visiting great 
museums in Europe and the US, he tends to be 
drawn to the new, innovative, modern exhibitions 
that are setting new norms, more than the galleries 
exhibiting traditional artworks. His ability to ride two 
waves at one time is unmistakable. He has in one, the 
knowledge and ability to work in the traditional styles; 
in the other, the wish to combine that knowledge with 
a hint, an allusion to assume new meaning. 
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The vantage-point of experience 
Wissam’s latest work needs to be considered in the 
light of commitment to both his early repertoire of 
calligraphic motifs and to the experience that he 
obtained in recent years; the result of this can be seen 
in the series of variations on the form of each Arabic 
letter. He takes special care to work on a contrast 
between an overall calligraphic statement and the 
small details of it, which needs to be looked at as 
the intrinsic nature or quality of individual letters, 
illustrating its beauty and character. 

This reminds me of my own studies of Rembrandt’s 
paintings: the random brush stokes when seen in 
isolation were in fact the basis that brought dignity 
and beauty to his painting. The calligraphic panels 
in this exhibition illustrate the withdrawal from, and 
return to, the essential coordinates of individual Arabic 
letters. In a strange way it succeeds in its task to 
articulate the tensions that are inherent in each letter. 

These works also set up a tension between longer and 
shorter calligraphic segments. This may be described 
as a suggestion that seems to reject consolation 
with the past, yet to the discriminating observer, it is 
the corollary - the consequences of its fruition. For 
those cognisant with the nature of Arabic letters, the 
calligraphic constriction of the letters waw ( 3 ) and 
ha’ (o), for example, with their timeless allure of form, 
lose nothing of their beauty, yet they reflect an attitude 
of intertwined reintegration which is inordinately 
magnified, evoking the private world of the calligrapher 
Wissam Shawkat. 


S Nabil F. Safivat 
Art Historian 


